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In the course of the summer, there was some improvement
in Ulster. The arrest of so many of the leading conspirators
had given a severe blow to the conspiracy ; and on May 17, a
new proclamation was issued by the Lord Lieutenant and Council,
placing the whole country more strictly under martial law. Having
asserted that a seditious conspiracy notoriously existed, and that
a rebel army was being organised and disciplined for the purpose
of subverting the authority of the King, the Parliament, and
the Constitution, the proclamation mentioned the assemblage of
great bodies under pretext of planting or digging potatoes, or
attending funerals; the armed parties, who in different parts of
the kingdom were attacking houses and plundering arms; the
innumerable trees that had been cut down for the purpose of
making handles of pikes; the attempts that had been made to
disarm the yeomanry; the frequent forcible resistance offered
to the King's troops, and the failure of the civil power to
grapple with an evil which was so formidable and so wide-
spread. It had therefore become necessary to employ military
force; and all officers commanding his Majesty's troops were
accordingly empowered and ordered, ' by the exertion of their
utmost force,' to suppress the conspiracy ; c to use their utmost
endeavour' to discover concealed arms ; to put down all traitorous,
tumultuous, and unlawful assemblies, and to bring to punish-
ment all persons disturbing, or attempting to disturb, the public
peace. At the same time, while the proclamation foreshadowed
a greatly increased severity of repression, it offered a free pardon
to all persons who had joined the conspiracy, and had not been
guilty of certain specified crimes, provided they went to a magis-
trate of the county before June 25, took the oath of allegiance,
and, if required by the magistrate, gave recognisances for their
future good behaviour.1

Almost immediately after this proclamation, several members
of different inferior committees were captured. Some were
sent as vagabonds to the fleet. At Newry a great number of
pikes and other arms were discovered; some of the principal
traders were apprehended, and many of the country people, terri-
fied by the Ancient Britons, gave up their arms and asked

1 Seward, Collectanea Politico,, iii. 196-199.